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Trtibime  Retells  Drdmatic  Story— j 
Lincolri'Doiiglas  Debates  of  1858 


BY  PERCY. WOOD 

[Cblcaxo   Tribune   Prcn  Service! 


One  hundred  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Repub- 
licuu,    din!   Stephen    A'.   Douglas,   Democrat,   argued   the 

Ottawa   111    Feb   9 "  From  ■,'"'<'r.v  '/'"'•'•'""'   thruoul  Illinois  in   a  series  of  famous 

'sunrise  till  Inch  noon  on  Satur-  debates.  Lincoln  haled  slavery.  Douglas  said  the  problem 

a~..   /i.i  ..„.„..  j~i    „    i      -,u  should  be  left  to  the  individual  slates. 

dav,  Ottawa  was  deluged  will)  ,.,,  '  ..        ,    ,         . 

,     ,     „,,       ,.     ,      ,   ..  I  lie  men   nere  contesting  Douglas    re-election  to  a 

dust.  The  first  of  the   seven  ,,  .    ,    ,  .      ,,      7,    .,    ,   ...  ,       .        ,       n        . 

third    term    m    the   L  titled   Slates   Senate.    Douglas   icon. 

great  debates  which  Douglas  Bul  ,„.„  ymn  laler>  in  1}i6U   Lincoln  defeated  him  for 

had    consented   to   hold   with  tjle  Presidency. 

(Lincoln,  had  Startled  La  Salic  Historians  hold  that  in  the  debates  Lincoln  taunted 

j    .  .  and  surrounding  counties, Don glas  into  making  statements  resented  by  the  toiler's 

with  unwonted  commotion." — Islaie-holding  supporters  in  southern  slates.  Consequently; 
'The   Tribune,   Monday,   Aug. '.they  uere  not  enthusiastic  when  he  became  the  Demo- 

23,  1858.  \cratic  nominee  for  President. 

I     Those  were  lead  sentences1  Tll,:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  then   11  years  old,  as- 

of  the  only  story  on  page  1  of  s'>"''/  WIor"c<;   V  hi.le  "*  report  the  debates    something 

that  issue  of  this  newspaper \»"precedenledm  journalism  at  the  time.  While  toured 
,        .  ,„„  „Jf  r       in/A    Lincoln    during   the    campaign.    In   ibis    centennial 

almost  100  years  ago.  The  «!■  nuo,her  Tribune  man  .««  sen,  around  the  debate 

count  that  followed  described  \circuit   „,   „>//  /,„,„   ,he  communities   hate  changed  and 

in  detail  an  event  which  the  ,„„,„,„,.,• 

acute    editor,    Joseph   Medill, 

recognized    as   portentous   of 

great  political  significance,  as 

it  proved  to'be. 

The  Two  Opponents 

For  this  was  the  initial  joint 
public    argument   on   slavery!  .  ,    . 

between  a  stubby  Democratic  NeSro  should  ^ve  an  infenor 
personality  of  towering  ability 


e  the  encounters  of  a  century  ago. 


DEBATES  IN  COLOR 

Turn  to  back  page  for 
full  page  of  illustrations  in 
color  of  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates. 


on  the  platform.  Sen.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  a 
Republican  opponent  of  only- 
meager  renown  —  Abraham 
Lincoln,    a    tall,    awkward 
former  representative  in  Con- 
gress from   Springfield,  who 
had  dared  challenge  Douglas' 
reelection  to  a  third  term. 
Opinion  of  Historian 
The    physically    ill-assorted 
i  pair — matched,  tho,  in  intel- 
:  led  —  was     beginning    the 


status.    ~ 

The  Tribune's  Role 


at  Ottawa,  after  having  battled 
to  get  a  place  on  the  speakers' 
platform. 

Dust  Is  Everywhere 

"Before  breakfast,"  hej 
wrote,  "Ottawa  was  belea-! 
guered  with  a  multiplying  host! 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.! 
At  8  o'clock  the  streets  and 
avenues     leading     from     the' 


But  Lincoln  was  compassion 
ate.    That    the    Negro    should  country    were    so    enveloped 
forever  be  in  a  lowly  position' with  dust  that  the  town  re- 


"  tortured  his  conscience,"  as 
Angle  puts  it.  And  he  could 
not  conceive  of  the  country's 
remaining  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

The  Tribune  had  a  stake  in 
the  debates  and,  in  their  cov-j  Jrom  every  slrect  corner.  Mili- 
erage.  made  journalistic  his-  lary  companies  and  bands  of 
notable  Lincoln-Douglas  de-ltory"  Strongly  for  Lincoln,  the  music  monopolized  the  thoro- 
bates.  This  series  of  platform !  PaPer  is  Tcrreditf  dT  by  Bevendge  j  fares.  Two  brass  twelve 
exchanges,  sometimes  erudite.  in  his  "Llfe  ^Lincoln  with  pounders  [small  cannon] 
sometimes  angry,  would  lead  havinS  forc'ed  Douelas    °  fj  banged  away  in  the  center  of 

cept  Lincoln  s  proposal  for;the  city  and  drowned  the  hub- 
joint  appearances,  by  calling  buu  of  lhe  multitude  with 
him  "an  arrant  coward,"  for  lneir  higher  capacity  for  hub- 
example,  bub.  Vanity  Fair  never  boiled 

A  Tribune  editorial  writer,  wilh  madder  enthusiasm." 
Horace  While,  was  assigned  to |     Today    it    is    possible    to 
cover   the    debates,   traveling!  im,nom(,    tne    frenzied    scene 


sembled  a  vast  smoke  house. 
Teams,  trains  [one  with  17 
cars],  and  processions  poured 
in  from  every  direction  like 
an  army  with  banners. 

"National  flags,  mottos,  and 
devices   fluttered   and   stared 


Douglas  to  momentary 
triumph,  since  he  won  the 
election;  but  for  Lincoln  they 
were  a  staircase  to  the  Presi- 
dency, which  he  achieved  in 
1860  wilh  Douglas  as  one  of 
his  opponents,  and  to  eternal 
fame. 

Historian    Paul    M.    Angle, 
writes,  "it-is  conceivable  that  I  *)  <  >  ^      '"  '»'  -'-  ""  s^» 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years 
American  history  might  have 


i  with  Lincoln.  It  was  unprece- 
dented in  those  days  for  corre- 


j  assignments  or  that  shorthand 
'reporters    be    hired    to    take 


run  ?  different  course"  had  ill 


down     candidates'     speeches. 

not  been  for  the'debates.  I JHZ  Tnbv^e  d}d  both:  II  scnj 
I  Douglas  believed  each  state  Wmte  \°  d°  the  anting  and 
j  could  meet  the  slavery  ques-  engaged  Robert  R.  Hitt  to 
jtion  as  it  saw  fit.  He  cited  the  make  a  verbatim  record.  Each 
|  nation's  founders  in  support,  was  24  years  old. 

And  he  was  satisfied  that  the      White  was  kept  quite  busy 


White  described  thru  a  visit 
to  quiet  Washington  park 
linen  Washington  square]  in 
Ottawa,  as  this  Tribune  re- 
porter has  done. 

The  Scene  Today 
A  century  later,  the  block- 
square  confines  of  the  park 
are  the  same,  but  most  of  the 
stand  of  elms  covering  it  is,  of 


course,  new  growth.  The  only 
adjacent  building  which  has 
lasted  fairly  intact  is  the  pil- 
lared courthouse  of  the  2d 
Appellate  district  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  park  which, 
when  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
spoke,  was  only  about  half 
completed. 

Jutting  among  the  trees  is 
a  24  ton  boulder  resting  where 
historians  believe  is  the  site 
of  the  debate  platform.  It  was 
placed  there  on  Aug.  21,  1908, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
event,  by  Illini  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  bears  an  ap- 
propriate plaque. 

The  boulder  itself  has  no 
special  significance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debate,  having 
been  hauled  from  a  nearby 
stream  because  of  its  size. 
A  Woman's  Story 
"  I  used  to  play  on  that  rock 
when  it  was  in  a  'crik'  near 
my  home  years  ago  and  I  was 
a  little  girl,"  said  an  elderly 
lady  encountered  in  a  library. 
But  since  the  boulder  is  not 
very  near  the  street  and  might 
be  overlooked  by  tourists,  the 
state,  in  1935,  placed  a  sign 
at  the  curbing,  which  notes 
that  10,000  persons  heard  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  discuss  "the 
question  of  slavery  in  Ameri- 
can politics"  there  on  Aug. 
21,  1858. 

The  other  accoutrements  of 
the  park  are  similar  to  those 
found  in  so  many  Illinois  cities 
and  towns  of  Civil  war  vin- 
tage.  A  stone  obelisk  has 
carved  upon  it  the  names  of 
the  1,100  La  Salle  county  men 
who  died  in  that  conflict  — 


20  per  cent  of  the  ,  .military 
complement  the  county  sent 
against  the  south.  Outmoded 
artillery  pieces  are  grouped 
here  and  there. 

There  is  a  Lincoln  anecdote 
in  connection  with  the  war 
memorial,  according  to  C.  C. 
Tisler,  local  journalist-histo- 
rian. His  researches  convince 
him  that  on  the  day  Lincoln 
delivered  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress [Nov.  19,  1863],  a  group 
of  Ottawa  citizens  met  to  plan 
the  monument  to  their  dead. 
Funds  for  it  were  raised  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years. 

When  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debated  that  dusty  afternoon 
100  years  ago,  Ottawa  had 
6,000  population  [now  40,000] 
but  it  was  not  purely  an  ag- 
ricultural community,  nor  is 
it  today.  It  had  some  indus- 
trial plants  as  now;  for  ex- 
ample, a  farm  implement  com- 
pany which  still  operates,  and 
a  flour  mill.  Reporter  White, 
for  The  Tribune,  placed  the 
crowd  at  12,000,  besting  of- 
ficial estimates  by  about  2,000. 
The  debate  content  on  that 
initial  meeting  was  to  be  ex- 
panded and  argued  in  later 
encounters  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las held,  at  Freeport,  Jones- 
boro,  Charleston,   Galesburg, 

Quincy,  and  Alton. 

The  First  Words 

At  Ottawa,  Douglas  spoke 
first.  His  major  effort  was  to 
impugn  Lincoln's  political  sin- 
cerity and  to  convince  the 
dusty  throng  that  the  words 
"Republican"  and  "  aboli 
tion"  were  identical.  Lincoln, 
when  his  turn  came,  reassert- 
ed a  charge  he  had  made  in 
previous  speeches:  that  Doug- 
las had  to  prove  he  was  not 
a  conspirator  to  extend  slav- 
ery, or  at  least  a  tool  of  con- 
spirators. 

Douglas,  in  reply,  became 
so  incensed  in  answering. the 
conspiracy  charge  that  his- 
torians say  he  lost  his  temper. 
The  crowd,  here  in  Northern 
Illinois,  seemed  overwhelming- 
ly for  Lincoln  and  his  sup- 
porters bore  him  away  on 
their  shoulder  whpn  the  speak- 
ing ended,  mud.  to  his  em- 
barrassment. |    •, 

The  debates  had  b£gun;  his- 
tory was  being  made. 

Next  Monday:  Freeport,  the 
most  portentous  of  the  seven 
debaies.     .  i      , 
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THE     WORLO's      GREATEST      NEWSPAPER 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY!    10,    1958 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES  100  YEARS  AGO  SHAPE  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


Seven  debates  in  relatively  small 
communities  in  the  then  western 
state  of  Illinois  100  years  ago  arc 
regarded  by  many  historians  as  changing. 

■[  American  history. 
In  them,  Abraham  Lincoln,  little  known 
outside  his  state,  challenged  the  second 
re-election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

tally  known  as  the  "Little  Giant,"  to 
the  United  States  scnatorship.  Lincoln 
was  the  candidate  of  the  fledgling 
Republican  party,  Douglas  the  champion 
of  the  dominant  Democrats. 
The  chief  issue  was  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories,  and  Douglas 
was  forced,  in  the  second  debate,  to 

question  propounded  by  Lincoln 
'    such  a  way  that  he 
lost  no" support  in  Illinois.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Senate,  but  two  years 
later,  in  1860,  his  answer  to  Lincoln  at 
Freeport  alienated  his  southern 
supporters  and  contributed  to  the  split 
in  the  Democratic  party.  Lincoln,  again 
his  opponent,  defeated  him 
for  the  Presidency. 
This  page  illustrates  some  of  the 
highlights  and  sidelights  of  a  series  of 
stories  by  Percy  Wood,  the  first  of  which 
appears  in  today's  Tribune, 

"ng  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  of  100  years  ago. 


Paintings  and  drawings  by  John  P.  Seger, 
map  by  Wm.  Sajovic  of  the  Tribune  staff. 


THIS  MAP  SHOWS  THE  LOCATIONS,  DATES  AND 
SEQUENCES  OF  THE  DEBATES. 


LINCOLN'S  SUPPORTERS 
CARRY  HIM  FROM  THE 
PLATFORM  IN  AN  IM- 
PROMPTU PARADE  AFTER 
THE  FIRST  DEBATE  AT 
OTTAWA. 


LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  AS  THEY  LOOKED  ON  THE  PLATFORM  IN  ONE  OF  THEIR  DEBATES  IN  ILLINOIS 
100  YEARS  AGO.  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  DOUGLAS  ARE  ROBT.  R.  HITT.  TRIBUNE  SHORTHAND  REPORTER; 
HORACE  WHITE,  TRIBUNE  EDITORIAL  WRITER  WHO  COVERED  THE  DEBATES  FOR  THIS  PAPER,  AND  RICHARD 
J.  OGLESBY.  FATHER  OF  A  LATER  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS.  LIKENESSES  IN  THIS  PAINTING  ARE 
FROM  CONTEMPORARY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  FREE. 
PORT  LINCOLN  DIS- 
CUSSES  WITH  JOSEPH 
MEDILL,  EDITOR  OF  THE 
TRIBUNE,  THE  QUESTION 
HE  PROPOSES  TO  ASK 
DOUGLAS  ON  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  A  TERRITORY 
TO    EXCLUDE    SLAVERY. 


ON  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  THE  JONESBORO 

DEBATE,  LINCOLN  SPENDS  AN  HOUR  WATCH- 

ING    DONATl'S  COMET   IN  THE  SKY  OVER 

"EGYPT." 


AT  CHARLESTON  THE  IRASCIBLE  DOUGLAS 
THREATENS  TO  WITHDRAW  HIS  CARRIAGE 
FROM  THE  PARADE  UNLESS  HE  IS  SHOWN 
PROPER  RESPECT, 


UNCOLN  CLIMBS  OUT  OF  A  WINDOW  TO  SPEAK  AT  GALES- 
BURG  WHERE  THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  PLATFORM  HAVE  BLOCKED 
*\^  DOOR. 


A  REPUBUCAN  TORCHLIGHT  PROCESSION  PRECEDES  THE  DEBATE  AT  QUINCY. 


Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
February  17,  1958 


FREEPORT.1858: 


(One  hundred  yean  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  met  in  a 
series  of  famous  debates. 
The  debates  were  covered  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
I   III  A  Al     II     |  All  A  '     the  second  in  a  series  of 

INI       N  AuKu rtr'' r^es  on  tne  meet^nss' 

Llil  U  ULIl    nUlXU  yeroaiim  excerpts  from  the 

.  ■-  Freeport    debate    appear   on 

A  BIG  QUESTION™'^ 

Douglas  Replies  and 
History  Is  Made 

BY  PERCY  WOOD 

TChlcaeo   Tribune   Tress   Ktrvlccl 

Freeport,  111.,  Feb.  16— 
"  Within  this  block  was  held 
the  second  joint  debate  in  the 
senatorial  contest  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Aug.  27,  1858." 

Strangers  in  Freeport  need 
directions  to  find  the  marker 
bearing  these  words,  which 
identifies  the  scene  of  the 
most  portentous  of  a  series  of 
seven  famous  political  ex- 
changes. A  hundred  years 
ago  the  site  was  a  grove,  in 
which  perhaps  15,000  persons 
assembled  to  hear  their  favor- 
ite Illinois  orators;  now  it  is 
a  parking  lot. 

Not  Easy  to  Locate 

The  corner  of  East  Douglas 
street  and  North  State  avenue, 
where  an  irregularly  shaped 
boulder  bearing  the  debate 
plaque,  is  a  block  off  Free- 
port's  main  stream  of  traffic 
and  not  too  easy  to  locate. 

"0,  that!"  "said  a  wom- 
an at  a  hotel  desk.  "Well, 
you  go  up  to  the  corner  and 
turn  right  for,  I  think,  two 
blocks.  You'll  see  it;  it's  just 
a  stone." 

She  was  a  poor  guide.  Her 
location  featured  a  small  fac- 
tory and  an  aged  shed,  but  no 
marker.  A  passing  colored 
man  set  the  reporter  straight, 
pointing  to  the  next  corner. 

And  theje,.ijLJkJ3leak  set- 


ting and  so  close  to  the  curb- 
ing that  it  is  sometimes 
chipped  by  bumpers  of  turn- 
ing cars,  is  the  reminder  of 
the  great  event.  Soon  it  is  to 
be  moved  a  few  feet  back  into 
the  parking  lot  to  avoid  fur- 
ther damage.  , 

Dedicated  in  1903      *  . 

The  marker  was  dedicated 
by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  June  3,  1903. 

Later  this  year  Freeport  will 
hold  a  centennary  celebration, 
details  of  which  are  now  being 
planned. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  clashed 
over  the  slavery  question  in 
the  grove  at  Freeport  four 
days  after  they  opened  their 


debate  series  at  Ottawa.  They 
spoke  from  a  pile  of  iumlrer 
that  did  duty  as  a  speakers 
stand  on  a  day  which-  The 
Tribune  reporter,  Horace 
White,  wrote,  was  "  chilly, 
cloudy  and'  lowering.''.  This 
farming  centerj'  then  ''with 
5,000  citizens,  '  temporarily 
tripled  its  population  that  day. 
Medill  with  Lincoln 

For  the  best  explanation  of 
the  importance  of  the  debate 
we  are  indebted  to  Joseph  Me- 
dill, then  editor  of  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  who  rode  on 
the  train  with  Lincoln  from 
Dixon  to  Freeport  the  morn- 
ing of  the  meeting. 

In  his  memoirs,  Medill  tells 
that  the  two  put  their  heads 
together  so  that  the  editor 
could  read  four  questions  Lin- 
coln proposed  to  ask  Douglas 
on  the  platform.  What  did 
Medill,  one  of  his  strongest 
backers,  think  of  them? 
Tells  His  Objection 

The  editor  read']:he  list  care- 
fully, then  objected^  te  the 
second,  which  read:  "  Can  the 


GSfc^ 


I. a-Utrjtefl- States  terri- 
tory, #ih  '  any  lawful"  way, 
against  the  wishes  of  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clude slavery  from  its  limits 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
state  constitution^" 

"What's  your  objection  to 
it?"  Lincoln  demanded. 

"It  opens  the  door  thru 
which  Sen.  Douglas  will  be 
enabled  to  escape  from  the 
tight  place  in  which  he  finds 
himself  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion," explained  Medill,  who 
felt  sure  that  Douglas's  answer 
would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

By  such  a  reply,  Douglas 
would  appeal  to  the  big  section 
of  Illinois  voters  who  abhorred 
slavery  and  thus  enhance  his 
chances  of  reelection,,  Medill 
reasoned.  But  Lincoln  could 
not  accept  his  advice. 
Fail  to  Alter  Stand 

The  train  arrived  in  Free- 
port  at  10  a.  m.,  to  be  met, 
Reporter  White  wrote,  by  a 
crowd  of  2,000  which  enthusi- 
astically escorted  the  Republi- 
can candidate  to  his  hotel. 
There  '  Medill  found  other 
friends  of  Lincoln  and  asked 
them  to  try  to  convince  the 
candidate  that  his  second  ques- 
tiqn  for, Douglas  was  political 
dynamite.- 

They  tried  but  they  also 
failed.  The  time  came  for  the 
orators  to  appear  and  Lincoln 


rode  to  the  grove  in  a  prairie 
schooner  loaded  with  optimis- 
tic farmer  supporters.  As  the 
wagon  lumbered  along  crowds 
cheered  Lincoln  for  his  easy 
comradery.  The  elegant  Dem- 
ocrat, Douglas,  also  wanting 
to  act  like  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, tried  to  emulate  Lincoln 
by  walking  to  the  site  in  the 
lead  of  a  procession  of  his 
backers. 

Lincoln  opened- the  debate 
that  afternoon!;Juid)srTAsttaate^ 
ly,  put -the  (ftfj^iojli  cfcqob; 


hv-  '■  H^  '»rU>ig*i'»     Tv> 


swered  it  with  an  emphatic 
"Yes,"  as  Medill  anticipated 
he  would,  and  Douglas  won 
reelection  that  November, 
again  as  Medill  had  feared. 
Recalls  Discussion 
Yet  Lincoln,  two  years  later* 
matched  once  more  against 
Douglas,  this  ..time  for  the 
Presidency,  won  that  vital 
election.  Douglas,  by  his  an- 
swer to  the  disputed  question 
at  Freeport,  and  which  later 
became  known  as  the,  "  Free- 
PplkM^-&cmfrifle,"-Haa  alfeiiated 


««' 


historians  say  this  lost  the 
1860  election  for  him. 

Medill  tells  a  sequel,  which 
took  place  a  few  days  after 
the  1860  election.  He  went  to 
Springfield  to  congratulate  the 
President  elect  and  found  him 
holding  a  levee  in  the  state- 
house. 

Lincoln  leaned  to  Medill's 
ear  and  said,  "  Now,  don't 
you  think  I  was  right  in 
putting  that  question?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you 
were,"  Medill  replied,  "  and 
f.e  were  both  right.  Douglas' 


reply  .  .  .  undoubtedly  hurt 
him  badly  for  the  Presidency 
but  it  reelected  him  to  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  as  I  feared 
it  would." 

Lincoln  smiled  broadly  and 
said,  "  Now  I  have  won  the 
place  that  he  was  playing  for." 
And  that  was  the  end  result 
of  the  Freeport  debate. 

NEXT  MONDAY-:  The  de- 
bate at  Jonesboro. 
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Lincoln  and  Douglas  Qive  Sleepy, 
Country  Town  Niche  in  Fame 


Jonesboro  Scene 

of  3d  Gteat 

Debate 

(One  hundred  years  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ste- 
ven A.  Douglas  met  hi  a 
series  of  f  a  m  o  us  debates. 
The  debates  were  covered  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  T/ii,s 
is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  meetings.) 

''  BY  PERCY  WOOD 

[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service] 

Jonesboro,  111.,  Feb.  23  — 
During  the  evening  of  Sept. 
14,  1858,  Donatio  cpniet  was 
passing  over  t$$gyfown  in 
"  Little  Egypt"  It  wa$  a  spec- 
tacular meteor  withi^-a  l°n6 
flaming  tail  and,  as  ifr  'crossed 
the  heavens  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Horace  White,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  sat  watch- 
ing it  for  an  hour  on  a  hotel 
porch.  , 

"  Mr.  Lincoln,"  White  wrote, 
"  greatly  admired  this,  strange 
visitor."        .    ,  .  .  I 

This  was  the, evening  pre.-' 
ceding  the  third  of  the  seven 
!  notable  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates— political  events  of  a 
century  ago  which  are  credit- 
ed with  pointing  Lincoln  to- 
ward the  White  House,  the 
summit  he  did  achieve  two 
years  later. 

Contest  Senate  Seat 

Immediately  at  issue,  how- 
ever, was  the  bid  for  reelec- 
tion of  United  States  Sen. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  [D.,  111.] 
whose  Republican  opponent 
was  Lincoln,  an*  ex-Whig. 

Douglas  was  a  national  fig- 
lure  and  apologist  for  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery;  Lincoln, 
a  prairie  lawyer  who  had 
served  a  term  ire  Congress, 
could,  not  abide  slavery  and 
that  was  the  subject  of  the 
jongt  speeches.  \  ''  i 


The  two  had  already  tilted 
in  Ottawa  and  Freeport  and 
their  itinerary  beyond  Jones- 
boro was  Charleston,  Gales- 
burg,  Quincy,  and  Alton.  Lin- 1 
coin  was  to  lose  the  senatorial 
election,  but  in  the  debates  he 
put  Douglas  on  the  spot  with 
southern  slave  owners  who 
previously  had  thought  well 
of  him,  and  these-  ex-support- 
ers turned  ok  Douglas  when 
he  ran  against  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency  in  1860. 

Jonesboro  was  the  southern- 


\    ■$&,  V*,, 

Boulder  In  Jonekboro  marking  de- 
bate site. 

most  of  the  appearances  made 
by  the  candidate!  It  is  today 
much  the  sort  of  qtfiet,  small 
community  it  was.  100  years 
ago  and  with' less  than  twice 
the  population  —  800  then; 
1,400  now. 

A  "courthouse,  town"  as 
the  seat  of  Union,  county, 
Jonesboro  differs  from  most 
such  legal  centers  in  that  the 
courthouse  is  not  in  the  square 
where  those  structures  nor- 
mally are  found.  It  stands,  in- 
stead, a  short  distance  away 
and  was  built  in  1880,  sup- 
planting one  which  did  stand 
on  a  slight  rise  in  the  square 
at  the  time  of  the  debate.  The 
present  building  could  not  be 
erected  there  because  the  rise 
was  too  small  to  hold  it. 

The  debate  marker — a  mod- 
est stone  carved  with  the  prop- 
er data — is  found  on  north 
Main  street,  about  a  half  mile, 
from  the  town  limits.  /£on* 
temporary  accounts,  includ-' 
ing.  White's 'ii^ 'The  Tribune, 
speak  of  the  location  as  '£. 
"  fair  grounds,"  altho  older  in- 


habitants  dispute  this,  claim- 
ing that  the  "real"  fair 
grounds  weren't  laid  out  until 
some  years  later. 

Debate  Site  Disputed 

Nor  does  everyone  agree 
that  the  marker  is  in  the  right 
place.  One  of  the  stories 
I  handed  down  is  that  it  should 
have  been  set  about  100  yards 
distant,  behind  a  resident's 
garage.  :      "  . 

In  any  event,  the  site  was 
then  in  a -small  grove  and  to 
it  came  the  smallest  audience 
of  the  debate  series.  Reporter 
White  placed  it  at  between 
1,400  and  1,500  and  it  prob- 
ably was  Lincoln's  most  un- 
responsive group  of  listeners 
during  the  campaign,  Demo- 
cratic sentiment  in  the  area 
being  strong. 

A  "  dog  day  "  temperature 
prevailed,  White  reported,  and 
"  until  10  o'clock  the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  third  great  de- 
bate in  old  Jonesboro  was  a 
procession  calling  itself  the 
Johnson  county  delegation, 
consisting  of  two  yoke  of 
steers  and  a  banner  inscribed 
'Stephen  A.  Douglas'  turned 
bottom  upwards. 

Two  Special  Trains  Arrive 

"Nothing  else  unusual  tran- 
spired during  the  forenoon 
until  the  arrival  of  two  spe- 
cial trains — one  from  Centra- 
lia  and  -the  other  from  Cairo 
— which-  came  . in  about  the 
same  timet" 

"*The  fo/mer  consisted  of 
four  cars  filled  with  attend-, 
ants  of  the  state  fair.  The  lat- 
ter brought  Mr.  Douglas,  his 
brass  [saluting]  cannon,  a  band 
I  of  music  from  some  unknoj&n 
■  point,  and  five  or  six  carloads 


VOTE  REPRINT,  SALE 
OF  'HOUSE  DIVIDED' 
SPEECH  BY  LINCOLN 


Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  23  UP) 
— The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical 
society  voted  today  to  publish 
reprints  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
famous  "House  Divided " 
speech  for  sale  to  the  public. 

The  publication,  which 
would  come  out  about  June  1, 
would  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  projected  reprints  of  mate- 
rial pertinent  to  Illinois 
history.  ;  •  -. ■_  - 

Meeting  in  special  session, 
the  board  also  voted  to  hold 
its  spring  meeting  at  Cairo, 
probably  May  23-24.  It  also 
approved  a  revision  of  the 
society's  constitution  raising 
dues  for  its  2,600  members 
from  $3  to  $4. 


of  passengers  from  Cairo, 
Mound  City,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri. 

"Arrived  at  Anna  [Jones- 
boro station]  three  cheers 
were  not  given — in  default  of 
which  the  brass  cannon  banged 
away  spitefully.  Mr.  Douglas 
entered  a  carriage  in  a  quiet 
and  orderly  manner,  and  was 
driven  over  to  old  Jonesboro, 
about  a  mile  distant.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  arrived  in  town  on 
the  evening  of  the  preceding 
day  [to  spend  it  watching  the 
comet]."  * 

Lincoln  Defends  Stand 

The' 'debate  began  about  2:30 
p.  m.,  and  Lincoln  defended 
•his  party  against  Douglas' 
charge  that  Republicans  be- 


came less  "black"  in  their 
speeches  as  they  spoke  in 
southern  Illinois. 

Douglas  said:  "He  [Lincoln] 
tells  you  that  this  Republic 
cannot  endure  permanently 
divided  into  slave  and  'free 
states,  as  our  fathers  made  it! 
He  says  that  they  must  all  be- 
come free  or  all  become  slave 
...  or  this  government  can- 
not last.  Why  can  it  not  last, 
if  we  will  execute  the  govern- 
ment in  the  same  spirit  and 
upon  the  same  principles  upon 
whichMt  was  founded?  " 

In  reply, -Lincoln  declared, 
"I  say  'that  Judge  Douglas 
[who  had. been  on  the  bench] 
and  hi§  friends  have  changed 
[slavery  from  the  position  in 
which  bur  fathers  originally 
placed  it. 

Policy  Broken,«He  Charges 
"  I  say,  in  the  way  our  fa- 
thers originally' left  the  slav- 
ery question,  the,  institution 
was  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction,  •  and  the  public 
mind  rested  \n  the  belief  that 
it  was  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction. 

"But  Judge  Douglas  and 
his  friends  have  broken  up 
that  policy,  and  placed  it  up- 
on a  new  basis,  by  which  it 
is  to  become  national  and  per- 
petual. All  I  have  asked  or, 
desired  anywhere  is  that  it 
be  placed  back  again  upon  the 
basis  that  the  fathers  of  our 
government  originally  placed 
it  upon." 

Lincoln  also  attacked  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  in' which 
the  Supreme  court  had  held 
that  the  Constitution  "  guar- 
antees, property  in  slaves  in 
the  territories,"  and  he  asked 
Douglas  a  fifth  question  [in 
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64  Miles  to 
SI.  Louis 


5  Miles. to  *:>305  Miles  to 

Cjrtqndala      k   Cnicajo 


31  Miles  lo     23  Miles  lo    21  Miles    22  Miles 
Cairo  Cairo  I     to  Cairo    lo  Cairo 


addition  to  four  put  at  Free- 
port]: 

If  slaveholders  of  a  terri- 
tory should  demand  congres- 
sional legislation  to  protect 
their  slave  property,  would 
Douglas  vote  for  or  against 
such  legislation? 

Douglas  Reply  Evasive 

Douglas  replied  evasively: 
"  I  answer  him  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  article  of  the 
Democratic  creed  that  there 
should  be  noninterference 
and  nonintervention  by  Con- 
gress with  slavery  in  the 
states  or  territories. 

Lincoln's  newspaper  sup- 
porters called  this  Douglas* 
"  same  old  speech,"  contrast- 
ing with  the  Douglas  paper 
headlines,  "Douglas  Tri- 
umphs Over  All."  But  those 
who  attempted  to  look  impar- 
tially at  'the  campaign  felt 
Lincoln  was  scoring :gffih£' and 
the  Lou^wlle'Jp^tnal"  spoke 
of  his  speeche*f&.£searching, 
scathing,  stunning;  they  be- 
long to  what ^some  one  has 
graphically  styled  the  ^oma- 
hawkmg  species."   ■     \ 
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Tribune's  Transcript 
Tells  Dramatic  Story 


Lincoln 


At  Jonesboro  in  southern 
Illinois,  during  the  third  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  of  1858, 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  of  the 
unrest  that  attempts  to  extend 
slavery  brought  to  the  nation. 
Following  are  verbatim  ex- 
tracts from  The  Tribune's 
transcript  of  Lincoln  remarks: 

"He  [Douglas]  tries  to  per- 
suade us  that  there  must  be 
a  variety  in  the  different  in- 
stitutions of  the  states  of  the 
Union;  that  that  variety  neces- 
sarily proceeds  from  the  vari- 
ety of  soil,  climate,  of  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  states.  I  agree 
to  all  that.  Have  these  very 
matters  ever  produced  any 
difficulty  amongst  us?  Not 
at  all. 

"...  But  has  it  been  so 
with  this  element  of  slavery? 
Have  we  not  always  had  quar- 
rels and  difficulties  over  it? 
And  when  will  we  cease  to 
have  quarrels  over  it?  Like 
causes  produce  like  effects. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe 
that  we  have  generally  had 
comparative  peace  upon  the 
slavery  question,  and  that 
there  has  been  \no  cause  for 
alarm  until  it  was  excited  by 
the  effort  to !  spread  it  into 
new  territory.   !\ 

Traces  Events 

**  Whenever  it  has  been  lim- 
ited to  its  present  bounds,  and 
there  has  been  no  effort  to 
spread  it,  there  has  been 
peace.  All  the  trouble  and 
convulsion  has  proceeded 
from  efforts  to  spread  it  over 
more  territory.  It  was  thus  at 
the  date  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. It  was  so  again  with 
the  annexation'  of  Texas;  so 
with  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  Mexican  war;  and  it  is  so 
now.  Whenever  there  has 
heen  an  effort  to  spread  it, 
there  has  been  agitation  and 
resistance. 


"Now J  appeal  to  this  audi- 
ence [very  few  of  whom  are 
my  political  friends],  as  na- 
tional men,  whether  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  the  agi- 
tation in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject   will    cease     while     the 
causes  that  end  to  reproduce 
agitation  are  actively  at  work? 
Will  not  the  same  cause  that 
produced    agitation    in    1820,  | 
when    the    Missouri   compro-j 
mise  was  formed— that  which' 
produced  the  agitation  upon 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
at  other  times— w*ork  out  the 
same  results  always?    Do  you 
think  that  the  nature  of  man 
will  be  changed  .  .  .  ? 
Asks  a  Question 
"This  has  been  the  result 
so  far  as  my  observation  of 
the  slavery  question  and  my 
reading   in    history  ^xtends. 
What  right  have  we'then  to 
hope   that   the    trouble    will 
cease — that  the  agitation  will 
come  to  an  end— until  it  shall 
either  be  placed  back  where 
it  originally  stood,  and  where 
the  fathers  originally  placed 
it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  until 
it   shall   entirely    master   all 
opposition?    This  is  the  view 
I  entertain,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  entertained  it,  as 
Judge  Douglas  has  read  from 
my  Springfield  speech." 


Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  accused 
j  Lincoln  of  fomenting  civil 
'war: 

"Lincoln  says  to  the  south: 
'If  you  desire  to  maintain 
your  institutions  as  they  are 
now,  you  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  minding  your  own  busi- 
ness, but  you  -must  invade 
Illinois  and  all  the  other 
northern  states,  establish 
slavery  in  them,  and  makev  it 
universal ';  and  in  the  same 
language  he  says  to  the  north: 
'You  must  not  be  content 
with  regulating  your  own  af- 
fairs and  jninding  your  own 
business,  but  if  you  desire  to 
maintain  -your  freedom,  you 
must  invade  the  southern 
states,  abolish  slavery  there 
and  everywhere,  in  order  to 
have  the  states  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other.' 


Calls  It  Bid  for  War 

"I  say  that  this  is  the  in- 
evitable and  irresistible  result 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  argument, 
inviting  a  warfare  between 
the  north  and  the  south,  to 
be  carried  on  with  ruthless 
vengeance  until  one  "section 
or  the  other  shall  be  driven 
to  the  wall,  and  become  the 
victim  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
other. 

"What  good  would  follow 
such  a  system  of  warfare? 
Suppose  the  north  should  suc- 
ceed in  conquering  the  south, 
how  much  would  she  be  the 
gainer?  Or  suppose  the  south 
should  conquer  the  north, 
could  the  union  be  preserved 
in  .that  way? 

"  Is  this  sectional  warfare 
to  be  waged  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states 
until  they  all  shall  become 
uniform  in  their  local  and 
domestic  institutions,  merely 
because  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that 
a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,  and  pretends 
that  this  scriptural  quotation, 
this  language  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  is  applicable  to  the 
American  Union  and  the 
American  Constitution? 

Free  and  Slave 

"Washington  and  his  com- 
peers, in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  made 
this  government  divided  into 
free  and  slave  states.  It  was 
composed  then  of  13  sover- 
eign and  independent  states, 
each  having  sovereign  author- 
ity over  its  local  and  domestic 
institutions,  and  all  bound  to- 
gether by  the  federal  Consti- 
tution. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  likens  that 
bond  to  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, joining  free  and  slave 
states  together,  to  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  and  says 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  cannot  stand. 
When  did  he  learn,  and  by 
what  authority  does  he  pro- 
claim, that  this  government  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
and  cannot  stajid?  It  has 
stood  thus  divided  into  free 
and  slave  states  from  its  or- 
ganization up  to  this  day." 


Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
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115,000  Travel  Dusty  Roads  to  Hear  Debate 


Charleston  Site 

of  Historic 

Clash 

BY  PERCY  WOOD 

I  <  hit-dun   Tribune   Piess  Service] 

Charleston,  111.,  March  2— 
"  When  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, the  '  boys  '  went  and 
serenaded  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
music  was  then  heard  under 
the  windows  .  .  .  far  into  the 
dangerous  hours,  and  finally 
vibrated  and  throbbed  itself 
to  rest.  And  so  ended  the 
great  day  at  Charleston." — 
The  Tribune,  Sept.  21,  1858. 

And  so  ended  the  dispatch 
Horace  White  sent  this  news- 
paper 100  years  ago,  report- 
ing the  fourth  of  seven  de- 
bates between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  their  contest  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Lost  Then,  Victory  in  1860 
Democrat  Douglas  won  his 
third  term  that  year  over  Lin- 
coln, the  Republican,  but  in 
1860,  when  the  pair  contested 
for  the  Presidency,  Douglas' 
words  of  1858  were  thrown 
back  in  his  face  by  angry 
southern  slaveholders  and  Lin- 
coln, the  foe  of  slavery,  went 
to  the  White  House  and  to  his 
matchless  historical  eminence. 
The  Charleston  debate  on 
Sept.  18  was  attended  by  at 
least  15,000  persons,  prob- 
ably the  largest  crowd  of  the 
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(One  liundred  years  ago 
4b r a h  a  m  L i ncoln  a  n  d 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  in  a 
series  of  famous  debates. 
The  debates  were  covered  by 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  meetings.) 

scries.  Many  listeners  had 
known  Lincoln  when  he  prac- 
ticed law  here  from  1841  to 
1855.  Seven  miles  to  the  south 
was  the  home  of  his  step- 
mother, Sarah  Bush  Lincoln, 
and  the  grave  of  his  father, 
Thomas,  who  had  died  in  1851. 
Only  three  days  earlier  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  had  been 
heard  by  the  smallest  audience 
of  the  series — less  than  1,400, 
in  Jonesboro. 

Legend  About  a  Kiss 
A  local  legend  has  it  that 
as  Lincoln's  carriage  passed 
in  procession  thru  Charleston 
behind  a  team  of  cream  col- 
ored horses,  the  Republican 
candidate  saw  his  step-mother 
among  those  along  the  streets, 
left  the  carriage  and  kissed 
her.  Standard  biographies  of 
Lincoln  de  not  contain  this 
anecdote. 

One  that  is  documented, 
however,  convicts  Douglas  of 
a  temper  tantrum.  A  contem- 
porary issue  of  the  Charles- 
ton Courier  states  Douglas 
threatened  to  take  his  carriage 
out  of  the  procession,  if  he 
wasn't  "  treated  with  respect," 
after  he  had  seen  a  banner 
showing  Lincoln  with  uplifted 
club  about  to  fell  the  "  Little 
Giant." 

The  Courier's  comment  was 
mainly  lifted  from  Shake- 
speare's "  Julius  Caesar  ": 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
gods  at  once,  upon  what  meat 
has  this  our  Caesar  fed,  that 
he  has  grown  so  great?" 
Wtgons  Raise  Dust 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Coleman 
of  Eastern  Illinois  university, 
an  authority  on  the  period 
and  author  of  a  recent  mono- 
graph on  the  Charleston  de- 
bate, thus  sets  the  stage  for 
the  event: 


"  Saturday  dawned  clear 
and  soon  became  warm.  As 
the  time  for  early  farm  chores 
passed,  small  clouds  of  dust 
drifting  along  the  roads  to 
Charleston  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  farm  families  coming 
to  town  for  the  big  event. 

"  From  the  four  corners  of 
the  county  they  came,  wagons 
loaded  with  children,  big  ham- 
pers of  food  and  jugs  of  cider 
to  cut  the  dust  of  the  road. 

"  The  farmers  of  Coles 
county  had  come  for  the  day. 
Dog  Town,  Bloody  H  u  1 1  o  n, 
Greasy  Creek,  Pa  r  a  d  i  s  e  , 
Muddy  Point,  Buck  Grove, 
Farmington,  Goosenest  Prai- 
rie, Pinhook — they  were  all 
present. 

On  Foot  and  on  Trains 

"  Every  rural  neighborhood 
was  represented  among  the 
wagons  that  drew  to  a  halt 
under  the  shade  trees  of  the 


fairgrounds.  The  people  came 
not  only  in  wagons;  they  came 
in  the  saddle,  on  foot,  on 
regular  passenger  trains,  on 
freight  trains,  and  on  special 
trains.  One  special  train  of  11 
coaches  came  from  Indiana. 
Long  before  noon  the  streets 
were  densely  packed  by  dust 
begrimed,  eager,  enthusiastic, 
vociferous  partisans  of  '  Old 
Abe  '  and  the  '  Little  Giant.'  " 
Reporter  White  for  The  Trib- 
une, a  supporter  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  correspondent  for  the 
defunct  old  Chicago  Times, 
which  backed  Douglas,  found 
themselves  at  odds  in  count- 
ing the  number  of  young 
women  in  the  Douglas  parade 
representing  the  states  in  the 
federal  union. 

The  Times  man  counted  32. 
one  for  each  state.  White,  on 
the  contrary,  wrote  that  there 
were  only  15,  adding,  "  And  a 
majority  of  these  were  under 
8  years  of  age — suggesting 
the  idea  of  their  being  terri- 
tories rather  than  states." 


Speak  in  Fairgrounds 

Eventually,  the  two  proces- 
sions reached  the  Coles  coun- 
ty fairgrounds,  the  first  estab- 
lished in  Illinois.  The  county 
then,  as  it  remains  today,  was 
mainly  a  farming  community 
and  Charleston  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,200  [at  present 
9,000]. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  spoke 
from  a  platform  placed  some- 
where close  to  the  spectators' 
stands  tourists  see  today,  but 
the  debate  marker  placed  by 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Coles  county 
Chautauqua  association  i  n 
1915  is  not  an  exact  guide.  Ad- 


j  mittedly,  it  is  only  somewhere 
near  the  site,  not  on  it. 
1  Moreover,  the  marker  bears 
the  wrong  date  for  the  debate 
;— Sept.  28,  1858,  rather  than 
Sept.  18.  Some  steps  will  be 
taken  to  correct  the  legend,  it 
is  said  here. 

Both  candidates  had  spent 
the  night  preceding  the  de- 
bate in  Mattoon,  10  miles 
away.  Next  day  they  were  in 
typical  form — Douglas  slash- 
ing at  Lincoln  in  his  usual 
contemptuous  style,  while  Lin- 
coln was  quieter  and  occa- 
sionally humorous;  at  least 
the  crowd  laughed  at  his  sal- 
lies. 

i  The  issues  of  the  campaign 
had  been  whetted  by  the  de- 
bates, especially  by  Lincoln's 
questions  to  Douglas  at  Free- 
port  on  slavery,  the  main 
topic.  Douglas'  answers  had 
made  him  appear  'to  the 
southern  slave  owners  less 
their  partisan  than  they  had 
thought,  but  Lincoln  contin- 
ued to  declare  that  Douglas 
and  his  friends  proposed  keep- 
ing the  nation  peaceful  by  ex- 
tending slavery  thruout  all 
of  it. 

Douglas  Replies  Heatedly 
Douglas  charged  hotly  that 
the    Republicans,    or    "this 
great  Free-soil  Abolition  par- 
ty," as  he  called  it,  didn't  even 


use  the  same  name  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state. 

"  What  object  have  these 
Black  Republicans  in  chang- 
ing their  name  in  every  coun- 
ty?" he  demanded. 

"  Their  principles  in  the 
North  are  jet-black,  in  the  cen- 
ter they  are  in  color  of  a 
decent  mulatto,  and  in  lower 
Egypt  they  are  almost  white. 

"  And  here  let  me  recall  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  scriptural 
quotation  which  he  has  applied 
to  the  federal  government, 
that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,  and  ask 
him  how  does  he  expect  this 
Abolition  party  to  stand  when 
in  one  half  of  the  state  it  ad- 
vocated a  set  of  principles 
which  it  has  repudiated  in  the 
other  half?" 

Would  Restrict  Slavery 

Lincoln,  when  he  had  the 
chance,  while  expressing  his 
opposition  to  Negro  citizen- 
ship, insisted  that  the  nation 
must  put  slavery  "  back  upon 
the  basis  where  our  fore- 
fathers placed  it  .  .  .  restrict 
it  forever  to  the  old  states 
where  it  now  exists. 

"  Then  the  public  mind  will 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion. That  is  one  way  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  slavery  agi- 
tation." 


Cnicaro  Dail^  Tril  i. 
March  L7,  1958 


\Words  Qrow  Sharper  in 
Debate     at  Quincyl 


Town  Changes 

but  the  Site  Is 

Well  Marked 

BY  PERCY  WOOD 

[CUcmo. Tribune  Preu  Hcrvlcel 

Quincy,  111.,  March  16  — 
Those  who  will  visit  sites  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
during  this,  their  centennial 
year,  will  have  no  irouble 
finding  their  objective  here. 
Quincy,  scene  of  the  sixth 
joint  appearance  of  the  Illinois 
political  titans  on  Oct.  13, 1858, 
has  the  approximate  spot  well 
identified,    « 

In  fact,  there  are  two 
markers  in  Washington  square 
— a  boulder  with  appropriate 
lettering  and  close  by  a  me- 


(One  hundred  years  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  in 
a  series  of  famous  debates. 
The  debates  were  covered  by 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  meetings. 
Verbatim  extracts  from  the 
Quincy  debute  appear  on 
page  3.) 


morial  plaque  with  outlined 
figures  of  principals  and  some 
of  their  Quincy  supporters. 

Opposite  Old  Courthouse 

The  plaque,  on  the  4th  st. 
side  of  the  square,  not  quite  in 
the  center  of  the  block  line, 
is  directly  opposite  the  site  of 
the  pillared  old  Adams  county 
courthouse,  now  gone,  in  front 
of  which  the  debate  took  place. 
Two  blocks  away  rolls  the 
brown  Mississippi  river. 

None  of  the  buildings  which 
fronted  on  the  square  100 
years  ago  has  survived  the 
century,  at  least  In  its  original 
form,  altho  it  is  possible  that 
the  basic  structures  of  one  or 
two  remain,  now  covered  with 
modern  .fronting. 

When  the  debate  was  held 
Quincy  was  already  a  river 
town  of  some  size,  for  the  day, 
with  a  population  of  12,000, 


most  of  it  dependent  upon  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the 
region.  Now  it  is  a  city  of 
50,000,  with  an  industrial  com- 
plexion, among  its  products 
being  stock  foods,  drills  for 
sinking  oil  wells,  paper,  and 
electronics  equipment. 
Grow  Peonies  in  Fields 

For  years  Quincy  truck 
farmers  and  flower  growers 
have  raised  peonies  for  ship- 
ment, since  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  adapted  to  the  flower. 
This  business  is  still  carried 
on,  altho  housing  develop- 
ments have  taken  up  some  of 
the  fields  formerly  used  for  it. 

Horace  White,  who  reported 
the  seven  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates on  the  slavery  question 
for  The  Chicago  Tribune,  es- 
timated the  crowd  at  Quincy 
at  12,000,  but  made  it  plain 
that  it  wasn't  limited  to  local 
people  since  one  boatload 
came  from  Keokuk,  la.,  and 
another  from  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Both  the  Lincoln  Repub- 
licans and  the  Douglas  Demo- 
crats made  much  of  the  occa- 
sion, in  the  political  spirit  of 
the  times,  with  welcoming  pa- 
rades, torchlight  processions, 
display  of  campaign  badges, 
bonfires,  rallies,  bands,  and 
escorts  to  the  debating  plat- 
form. 

"  Admirable  "  Weather 

White,  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  pro-Lincoln  Tribune,  re- 
ported the  weather  was  "ad- 
mirable," but  the  correspond- 
ent for  the  pro-Douglas  Chi- 
cago Times,  long  since  de- 
funct, called  it  "unfavorable." 

Lincoln  was  the   guest  of 


Orville  H.  Browning,  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  com- 
munity, at  whose  home  Re- 
publican ladies  presented  the 
candidate  with  a  bouquet, 
Lincoln  replying  gracefully 
that  he  was  delighted  to  see 
so  many  of  the  ladies  interest- 
ed in  his  campaign  for 
Douglas'  seat  in  the  United 
States  senate. 

Douglas,  on  arrival,  went  to 
the  Quincy  House,  a  hotel  on 
the  square  that  has  since  given 
way  to  a  current,  similar 
structure  with  rooms  of  such 
high  ceilings  it  is  not  difficult 
to  think  that  it,  too,  might 
have  belonged  to  the  period 
of  a  century  ago. 

Language  Grows  Sharper 

As  the  debate  series  drew 
toward  its  close,  today's  read- 
er of  the  record  made  in  short- 
hand by  Robert  R.  Hitt,  em- 
ployed by  The  Tribune,  finds 
both  candidates  growing  more 
acerbic  in  their  denunciations 
of  each  other,  while  not  de- 
parting from  their  primary 
themes:  Douglas,  that  slavery 
was  a  question  for  the  people 
of  a  state  to  answer,  rather 
than  a  national  problem;  Lin- 
coln, that  Douglas  and  his 
followers  were  in  a  conspiracy 
to  extend  the  system  of  human 
bondage. 

At  Quincy  Douglas  repeated 
that  the  right  or  wrong  of 
slavery  was  solely  a  matter 
for  the  states  to  decide  with- 
out outside  interference. 

"Let  each  state  mind  its 
own  business  and  let  its  neigh- 
bors alone,  and  there  will  be 
no  trouble  on  this  question," 
he.  urged. 

"It  does  not  ,t>ecome  Mr. 
Lincoln,  or  anybody  else,  to 
tell  the  people  *of  Kentucky 
that  they  have  no  consciences, 
that  they  are  living  in  a  state 
of  iniquity. 


Would  Have  States  Decide 

"I  hold  that  the,  people  of 
slave-holding  states  are  civi- 
lized men  as  well  as  ourselves, 
that  they  bear  consciences  as 
well  as  we,  and  that  they  are 
accountable  to  God  and  their 
posterity,  and  not  to  us.  It  is 
for  them  to  decide,  therefore, 
the  moral  and  religious  right 
of  the  slavery  question  for 
themselves,  within  their  own 
rights." 

Lincoln  replied  that  Douglas 
mistook  the  historical  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  insti- 
tution, especially  when  Doug- 
las had  asked,  "Why  cannot 
4he  nation,  part  slave  and  part 
free,  continue  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  forever?" 

"I    insist,"    said    Lincoln, 


"that  our  fathers  did  not 
make  this  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free,  or  part  slave 
and  part  free.  I  insist  they 
found  the  institution  of  slavery 
existing  here.  They  left  it  so 
because  they  knew  of  no  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time." 
"  Do-Nothing  Sovereignty  " 

As  for  popular  sovereignty, 
Lincoln  said  that  Douglas  had 
invented  a  "  do-nothing  sover- 
eignty— that  the  people  may 
exclude  Havery  by  a  sort  of 
sovereignly  that  is  exercised 
by  doing  nothing  at  all. 

"Is  not  that  running  his 
popular  sovereignty  down 
awfully?  Has  it  not  got  down 


as  thin  as  the  homeopathic 
soup  that  was  made  by  boil- 
ing the  shadow  of  3  pigeon 
that  had  starved  to  death?" 

As  Lincoln  retired,  White 
wrote  for  The  Tribune,  "  a 
deafening  cheer  went  up  and 
was  continued  with  unabated 
enthusiasm  for  some  minutes. 
The  crowd  then  gradually  dis- 
persed, hurrahing  for  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  each  man  to  his 
taste,  and  generally  at  the  top 
of  the  lungs. 

"A  splendid  torchlight 
procession  concluded  the  day 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans. 
The  streets  finally  be  pa  me 
quiet  abou£}l  o'clock,  and  the 
good  people  of  Quincy  rested 
from  their  patriotic  zeal." 
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HOW  DOUGLAS 
AND  LINCOLN 

FELT  ON  SLAVES 

Their  Sixth  Debate 

Was  Historic 


Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  the 
sixth  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
of  185S,  held  at  Quincy,  111,  as- 
serted the  rights  of  states  to 
adopt  or  exclude  slavery.  Fol- 
lowing are  verbatim  extracts 
from  Douglas'  remarks: 

"If  we  stand  by  that  prin- 
ciple, then  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
find  that  this  Republic  can 
exist  forever,  divided  into  free 
and  slave  states,  as  our  fathers 
made  it  and  the  people  of  each 
state  have  decided. 

His   Own   Words 

"Stand  by  that  great  prin- 
ciple, and  we  can  go  on  as  we 
have  done,  increasing  in 
wealth,  in  population,  in 
power,  and  in  all  the  elements 
of  greatness,  until  we  shall 
be  the  admiration  and  terror 
of  the  world.  We  can  go  on 
and  enlarge  as  our  population 
increases,  require  more  room, 
until  we  make  this  continent 
one  ocean  bound  Republic. 

"Under  that  principle  the 
United  States  can  perform 
that  great  mission,  that  des- 
tiny, which  Providence  has 
marked  out  for  us.  Under  that 
principle  we  can  receive  with 
entire  safety  that  stream  of 
intelligence  which  is  constant- 
ly flowing  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New,  filling  up  our 
prairies,  clearing  our  wilder- 
nesses, and  building  cities, 
towns,  railroads,  and  other 
internal  improvements,  and 
thus  make  this  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed  of  the  whole 
earth. 


"Mission  to  Perform" 

"  We  have  this  great  mission 
to  perform,  and  it  can  only 
be  performed  by  adhering 
faithfully  to  ttiat  principle  of 
self-government  on  which  our 
institutions  were  all  estab- 
lished, v. 

"I  repeat  that  the  principle 
is  the  right  of  each  state, 
each  territory,  to  decide  this 
slavery  question  for  itself,  to 
have  slavery  or  not,  as  it 
chooses;  and  it  does  not  be- 
come Mr.  Lincoln,  or  anybody 
else,  to  tell  the  people  of 
Kentucky  that  they  have  no 
consciences,  that  they  are 
living  in  a  state  of  iniquity, 
and  that  they  are  cherishing 
an  institution  to  their  bosoms 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

"Better  for  him  to  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  'Judge  not, 
lest  ye  shall  be  judged.'  Let 
him  perform  his  own  duty  at 
home,  and  he  will  have  a 
better  fate  in  the  future. 

Objects  of  Charity 

"I  think  there  are  objects 
of  charity  enough  in  the  free 
states  to  excite  the  sympathies 
and  open  the  pockets  of  all 
the  benevolence  we  have 
amongst  us,  without  going 
abroad  in  search  of  Negroes, 

of  whose  condition  we  know 
nothing. 

"  We  have  enough  objects 
of  charity  at  home,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  take  care  of  our 
own  poor  and  of  our  suffer- 
ing, before  we  go  abroad  to 
intermeddle  with  other  peo- 
ples' business." 


Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Quin- 
cy, 111.,  used  the  remarks  of 
Douglas  to  bolster  a  point 
against  his  opponent  that  he 
had  made  before,  in  these 
words: 

"I  wish  to  return  to  Judge 
Douglas  my  profound  thanks 
for  his  public  annunciation 
here  today,  to  be  put  on  rec- 
ord, that  his  system  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  contemplates  that  it 
shall  last  forever. 

"We  are  getting  a  little 
nearer  the  true  issue  of  this 
controversy,  and  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  this  one 
sentence.  Judge  Douglas  asks 
you,  'Why  cannot  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  or  rather,  why 
cannot  the  nation,  part  slave 
and  .part  free,  continue  as  our 
fathers  made  it,  forever? ' 


Half  and  Half 

"In  the  first  place,  I  insist 
that  our  fathers  did  not  make 
this  nation  half  slave  and  half 
free,  or  part  slave  and  part 
free:  I  insist  that  they  found 
the  institution  of  slavery  ex- 
isting here.  They  did  not  make 
it  so,  but  they  left  it  so  be- 
cause they  knew  no  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  at  that  time. 

"When  Judge  Douglas  un- 
dertakes to  say  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  the  fathers  of 
the  government  made  this  na- 
tion part  slave  and  part'  free, 
he  assumes  what  is  historically 


a  falsehood.   More  than  that: 
When  the  fathers  of  the  gov- 
ernment cut  off  the  source 
of  slavery  by  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  adopted 
a  system  of  restricting  it  from 
the  new  territories  where  it 
had  not  existed,  I  maintain 
that  they  placed  it  where  they 
understood,  and   all  sensible 
men  understood,  it  was  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
A  Further  Question 
"And  when  Judge  Douglas 
asks  me  why  it  cannot  con- 
tinue as  our  fathers  made  it, 
I  ask  him  why  he  and   his 
friends  could  not  let  it  remain 
as  our  fathers  made  it?    It 
is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him 
in  relation  to  the  institution 
of   slavery,  that  it   shall   be 
placed   upon   the   basis   that 
our  fathers  placed  it  upon. 
"   ...  I  hope  nobody  has 
understood  me   as  trying  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  that  we 
have  a  right  to  quarrel  with 
Kentucky,  or  Virginia,  <*  any 
of  the  slave  states,  abo«t  the 
institution   of   slaver) —thjs; 
giving  the  judge   an  oppor- 
tunity to  make    himself    elo- 
quent and  valiant  against  us 
in  fighting  for  our  rights.   [I 
have]  neither  the  inclination 
to  exercise,  nor  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of,  the  right  to 
interfere  with  .  .  .  Kentucky 
or  Virginia  in  doing  as  they 
please  with  slavery.  .  .  .  Then 
what  becomes  of  all  his  elo- 
quence in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  states,  which  are  assailed 
by  no  living  man?" 


Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
March  10,  1958 


The  Fifth  Big  Debate  Was  at  Knox  College 


'Old  Main'  Scene 
of  Cheers^ 

(One  hundred  years  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  in 
a  series  of  famous  debates 
The  debates  were  covered  by 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  meetings 
Verbatim  extracts  from  the 
Galesburg  debate  appear  on 
page  8.) 

BY  PERCY  WOOD 

[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service] 

Galesburg,  111.,  March  9 — 
"  Old  Main,"  landmark  build- 
ing of  Knox  college,  is  the 
site  of  the  fifth  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate,  held  at  its  east 
doorway  on  Oct.  7,  1858.  On 
that  occasion  the  structure 
was  new,  having  been  erected 
only  a  year  earlier. 

Today's  tourist  learns  that 
the  turreted  exterior  of'  the 
building  is,  after  restoration 
20  years  ago,  almost  identical 
in  appearance,  down  to  some 
of  the  original  stones  used  in 
the  foundation  and  steps.  In- 
cluded is  the  top  step  to  the 
east  entrance,  which  was  in 
the  same  place  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and' Stephen j\.. 
Douglas  jousted  here  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Story  of  Platform 

At  some  time  or  other,  be- 
fore or  after  the  debate,  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  may  have 
trod  on  that  weather  beaten 
stone,  but  probably  not  on  the 
day  they  spoke  jointly,  be- 
cause a  platform  had  been 
erected  for  them  which  must 
have  been  higher  than  the 
steps  and  must  have  covered 
them. 

In  fact,  legend  has  it  that 
the  doorway  was  blocked  by 
the  platform  and  that  tfte  tall, 
loose-jointed  Lincoln "  had  to 
climb  out  a  window  of  "  Old 
Main"  to  the  platform,  re- 
marking as  he  did  so,  "Now 
I  have  been  thru  Knox  col- 
lege." , 

The  window  thru  which  he 
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would  have  crawled  opens  on 
a  room  now  part  of  the  offices 
of  Dr.  Sharvey  Unbeck,  presi- 
dent of  Knox.  And,  while  Lin- 
coln never  went  thru  this  or 
any  other  college,  Knox  did 
award  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  in  1860, 
after  he  had  been  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Re- 
publican "Wigwam"  conven- 
tion in  Chicago. 

Bas  Reliefs  Planned 

Visitors  to  the  site — the 
only  building  now  standing 
with  a  direct  connection  to 
any  of  the  debates — will  not 
find  the  east  entrance  to  "  Old 
Main "  marked.  Identifying 
plaques  have  been  placed  on 
the  north  wall  around  the 
corner,  which  contains  direc- 
tions. 

But  sometime  this  centen- 
nial year,  Dr.  Unbeck  told  The 
Tribune,  bas  reliefs  of  both 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  will  be 
affixed  at  the  east  doorway, 
one  on  either  side. 

A  Frosty  Day 

Galesburg's  population  of 
about  5,000  was  almost  quad- 
rupled on  the  day  that  the 
contestants  continued  their 
often  acrimonious  debate  on 
the  slavery  question.  Gathered 
to  hear  them,  wrote  Horace 
White,  reporter  assigned  by 
The  Tribune,  w^s  a  crowd 
"  unprecedented"  in  the  series 
which  he  fixed:  at  3,000  more 
than  'the  15,000  who  heard 
the  pair  at  Freeport  in  the 
second  of  the  debates. 

It    was    a    raw    day,    too, 


White  reported,  with  "  an  arc- 
tic frost,  accompanied  by  a 
sour  northwest  wind  sending 
Republicans  and  Democrats 
shivering  indoors."  A  heavy 
rain  had  fallen  the  preceding 
day  and  night. 


Nevertheless,  much  enthusi- 
asm greeted  the  candidates 
for  the  United  States  senate 
[Lincoln  was  trying  to  defeat 
Douglas    for    a    third    term], 


.especially  when  the  Republic- 
an arrived. 

White  said  tha}.  Lincoln  was 
met  by  "  The  Great  Procession 
of  the  Campaign,"  and  he  used 
capital  letters  in  this  descrip- 
tion. Its  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture was  a  cavalcade  of  100 
men  and  women  on  horse- 
back. The  procession,  White 
wrote,  "was  about  long 
enough,  taken  altogether,  to 
reach  around  the  town  and 
tie  in  a  bow  knot "  —  a  pleas- 
ing phrase  to  the  many  Lin- 
coln biographers  who  have 
used  it." 

The  out  of  town  visitors  to 
the  debate  came  mainly  by 
train,  altho  2,000  from  Peoria, 
traveling  in  a  24  car  special, 
were  stalled  some  miles  east 
of  Galesburg  when  the  train 
engine  gave  out.  The  disheart- 
ened Peoria  Transcript  re- 
porter, who  was  aboard  the 
train,  sent  word  to  his  paper 
that  he  would  report  the  sad 
experience  "  as  soon  as  we 
have  slept  off  our  disappoint- 
ment and  fatigue." 

Lombard  university  [since 
united  with  Knox]  presented 
Lincoln  with  a  fine  banner, 
White  reported,  and  White 
seemed  to  have  been  partic- 
ularly taken  with  a  Miss  Hurd. 
one  of  the  mounted  cavalcade, 
who  rode  forward  and  gave 
Lincoln  a  shield  and  coat  of 
arms  worked  in  red,  white, 
and  blue  silk. 

Crowd  Defies  Cold 

"I  cannot  help  adding," 
White  added,  "  that  Miss 
Hurd's  part  in  this  ceremony 
was  performed  with  peculiar 
grace  and  dignity." 

Altho  the  weather  con- 
tinued cold  and  raw  during 
the  speaking,  The  Tribune 's 


I  reporter  wrote,  that  "  but  very 
few  left  the  [college]  grounds 
until  the  speaking  was  con- 
cluded at  half  past  five." 

The  audience,  writes  His- 
torian William  Baringer,  in 
"Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power," 
was  hostile  to  Douglas,  who 
used  his  considerable  forensic 
powers  in  an  attempt  to  win 
his  listeners,  arguing  that 
popular  sovereignty  was  the 
rule  of  the  Union  and  that 
each  state  and  territory  had 
the  right  to  regulate  its  do- 
mestic institutions  [meaning 
slavery]  in  its  own  way. 

Words  of  Douglas 

And  he  twitted  Lincoln,  as 
he  had  in  previous  debates, 
with  the  charge  that  the  Re- 
publicans failed  to  proclaim 
the  same  principles  in  the 
North  and  the  South,  or  even 
in  all  parts  of  Illinois. 

Lincoln,  Douglas  said,  had 
favored    Negro    equality    in 

Chicago,  but  opposed  it  at 
Charleston. 

Taking  the  platform  when 
his  turn  came,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  denied  that 
there  was  any  inconsistency 
in  his  position,  and  added:  "I 
have  all  the  while  maintained 
that  insofar  as  it  should  be  in- 
sisted that  there  was  an 
equality  between  the  white 
and  black  races  that  should 
produce  a  perfect  social  and 
political  equality,  it  was  an 
impossibility. 

Three  Big  Cheers 

"  This  you  have  seen  in  my 
printed  speeches,  and  with  it 
I  have  said  that  in  their  right 
of  'life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,'  as  pro- 
claimed in  that  old  Declara- 
tion [of  Independence],  the 
inferior  races  are  our  equals." 

Douglas,  Lincoln  charged, 
saw  no  wrong  in  slavery,  but 
he,   Lincoln,   regarded   it   as 

"a  moral,  social,  r.nd  politi- 
cal evil,"  and  he  said  that 
his  opponent's  arguments 
were  preparing  the  way  for 
"making  the  institution  of 
slavery  national."  Three  tre- 
mendous cheers  rang  out 
when  he  sat  down. 
Douglas   replied   that   that 

wasn't  what  Lincoln  had  said 
at  Charleston.  There,  declared 
the  Democrat,  Lincoln  had 
called  the  Negro  physically 
inferior  to  the  white  man, 
belonged  to  a  different  race, 
and  he,  Lincoln,  was  for  keep- 
ing him  always  in  an  inferior 
condition.  I 


Douglas 


The  Republican  party  was 
the  target  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  at  the 
fifth  Lincoln-Douglas  joint  de- 
bate in  1858,  held  in  Gales- 
burg.  Following  are  verbatim 
extracts  from  Douglas'  re- 
marks: 

"The   Republican   party   is 
availing   itself    of    every   un- 
worthy means  in  the  present 
contest  to  carry  the  election, 
because  its  leaders  know  that 
if  they   let  this   chance   slip, 
they  will  never  have  another,' 
and   their   hopes   of   making' 
this  a  Republican  slate  will' 
be  blasted  forever. 
"Now,     let    me     ask    you 
I  whether  the  country  has  any; 
interest  in  sustaining  this  or-j 
ganization  known  as  the  Re-] 
|!  publican  party.  That  party  is 
i  unlike  all  other  political  or-| 
'I  ganizations    in    this    country, 
j  All  other  parties  have   been 
|  national  in  their  character — 
have  avowed  their  principles1 
alike  in  the  slave  and  free 
slates;  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as 
Illinois;  in  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  in  Massachusetts. 

Cites  Old  Whig  Party 
"  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  old  Whig  party,  and  such 
was  and  is  the  case  with  the 
Democratic  party.  .  .  .  But 
now  you  have  a  sectional  or- 
ganization, a  party  which  ap- 
peals to  the  northern  section 
of  the  Union  against  the 
southern,  a  party  which  ap- 
peals to  northern  passion, 
northern  pride,  northern  am- 
bition, northern  prejudices, 
against  southern  people,  the 
southern  states,  and  southern 
institutions. 

"The  leaders  of  that  party ! 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to, 
unite  the  northern  states  in  j 
one  great  sectional  party;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  north  is  the 
strongest    section,    that    they 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  out- 
vote, conquer,  govern  and  con- 
trol the  south.  Hence  you  find 
that  they  now  make  speeches 
advocating    principles    and 
measures  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended   in    any'  slaveholding 
state  of  this.union. 

Should  Apply  to  All 
"  Permit  me  to  say  to  you  in 
perfect  good  humor,  but  in  all 
sincerity,  that  no  political 
creed  is  sound  which  cannot 
be  proclaimed  fearlessly  in 
every  state  of  this  union 
where  the  federal  Constitution 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 


"  My  friend  Lincoln  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  manage 
a  debate  in  the  center  part  of 
the  state,  where  there  is  a 
mixture  of  men  from  the 
north  and  the  south.  In  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  Illi- 
nois he  can  proclaim  as  bold 
and  radical  abolitionism  as 
ever  Giddmgs,  Lovejoy,  or 
Garrison  enunciated;  but  when 
he  gets  a  little  farther  south 
he  claims  that  he  is  an  old  ( 
line  Whig,  disciple  of  Henry1 
Clay,  and  declares  that  he  still 
adheres  to  the  old  line  Whig 
creed,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  abolitionism, 
or  Negro  equality,  or. Negro 
citizenship." 


Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln  defended 
his  party  againt  tliis  attack. 
Here  are  verbatim  extracts  of  \ 
ins  remarks: 

"The  judge  [Douglas]  has 
.  .  .  detained  us  a  while  in  j 
regard  to  the  distinction  be-  wrong, 
twecn  his  party  and  our  party. 
His  he  assumes  to  be  a  na- 
tional party — ours  a  sectional 
one. 

"...  I  presume  that  Judge 
Douglas  could  not  go  into 
Russia  and  announce  the  doc-! 
trine  of  our  national  Democ- 
racy; he  could  not  denounce 
the  doctrine  of  kings  and  em- 
perors and  monarchies  in  Rus- 
sia; and  it  may  be  true  of 
this  country  that  in  some 
places  we  may  not  be  able  to  I 
proclaim  a  doctrine  as  clearly; 
[true]  as  tire  truth  of  Democ- 
racy, because  there  is  a  sec-! 
lion  so  directly  opposed  to  it! 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  us| 
in  doing  so. 

"Is  it  the  true', test  of  thej 
party  is  a  sectional  party? 
The  main  one  [sic]  was  that 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Union  the  people  did  not  let 
the  Republicans  proclaim  their 
doctrines  amongst  them.  That 
has  been -the  main  evidence 
brought  forward — that  they 
had  no  supporters,  or  substan- 
tially none,  in  the  slave  states. 

".  .  .1  suppose  that  the 
real  difference  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends,  and 
the  Republicans  on  the  con- 
trary, is  that  the  judge  is  not 
in  favor  of  making  any  differ- 
ence between  slavery  and  lib- 
erty, that  he  is  in  favor  of 
eradicating,  of  pressing  out  of 
view,  the  questions  of  prefer- 
ence in  this  country  for  free 
or  slave  institutions;  and  con- 
sequently every  sentiment  he 
utters  discards  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery. 


"Everything  that  emanates 
from  him  or  his  coadjutors  in 
their  course  of  policy  carefully 
excludes  the  thought  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  in 
slavery. 

No  Right  to  Be  Wrong 
"  If  you  will  take  the  judge's 
speeches,  and  select  the  short 
and  pointed  sentences  ex- 
pressed by  him  as  his  declara- 
tion that  he  'don't  care  wheth- 
er slavery  is  voted  up  or  down' 
—you  will  see  at  once  that  this 
is  perfectly  logical,  if  you  do 
not  admit  that  slavery  is 
wrong.  If  you  do  admit  that 
it  is  wrong,  Judge  Douglas 
cannot  logically  say  that  he 
don't  care  whether  a  wrong 
is  voted  up  or  down. 

"Judge  Douglas  declares 
that  if  any  community  want 
slavery,  they  have  a  right  to 
have  it.  He  can  say  that  logi- 
cally, if  he  says  that  there  is 
no  wrong  in  slavery;  but  if  you 
admit  that  there  is  a  wrpng  in 
it,  he  cannot  logically  say  that 
anybody  has   a   right  to   be 
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Lincolri'Douglas  Debate  Series  Ends  in  Alton 


T>     aA       A"  \T7  (One  hundred  years  ago 

Both   Are    Weary Lib  raft  am    Lincoln   and 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  in 
a  series  of  famous  debates. 
The  debates  were  covered  by 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
is  the  last  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  meetings. 


in  7th  Battle 
of  Words 

BY  PERCY   WOOD 

[Chicago  Tribune  I'resi  Hirvict] 

Alton,  111.,  March  23— After 
speaking  130,000  words  dur- 
ing seven  joint  public  ap- 
pearances, Abraham  Lincoln 
[R.]  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
[D.]  concluded  their  famous 
debates  on  slavery  here  on 
Oct.  15,  1858,  a  century  ago. 

At  the  election  the  follow- 
ing month  Douglas  lost  the 
popular  vote  to  Lincoln — 121,- 
609  to  125,430— but  won  the 
legislature  which  subsequently 
declared  him  reelected  to  a 
third  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

So,  only  two  years  before  he 
won  the  Presidency  in  1860, 
it  might  have  appeared  that 
Lincoln  was  just  a  country 
lawyer  -  politician  who  had 
missed  the  main  chance  and 
was  destined  to  fade  from  the 
public  scene.  Actually,  his 
acrimonious  tilts  with  Douglas 
had  led  the  latter  to  make 
statements  which  had  been 
resented  by  southern  slave 
holders  formerly  friendly  to 
him. 

Rivals  for  Presidency 

Their  resentment  carried 
over  to  the  1860  election  when 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
again  rival  candidates  — this 
time  for  the  Presidency — and 
the  coolness  of  the  southern- 
ers toward  Douglas  is  histor- 
ically accounted  a  major  cause 
of  his  defeat.  Thus  the  main 
chance  still  lay  ahead  of  Lin- 
coln at  the  close  of  1858. 

Both  men  must  have  been 
very  tired  when  they  debarked 
at  Alton  from  the  river  steam- 
er City  of  Louisiana  which 
had  carried  them  down  the 
Mississippi  from  Quincy,  scene 
of  the  sixth  debate.  They  had 
been  on  the  stump,  singly  or 
together,  all  summer  and  fall, 
and  had  appeared  together, 
for  90  minute  speeches  each, 
at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jones- 
boro,  Charleston,  Galesburg, 
and  Quincy.  * 


Pay  Close  Attention 

"The  debate  passed  off  with 
rather  less  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  applause,  out  with 
unusually  close  attention  oh 
the  part  of  the  audience.  The 
speaking  commenced  at  2 
o'clock  at  the  south  front  of 
the  new  city  hall." 

That  site  a  century  later, 

this  reporter   found,  is  now 

Douglas' strong,  rather  deep  a  parking   lot,   as   is  the 

voice  had   about   given   out,  scejie    of   the   second   and 

while  Lincoln's,  which  was  most    important    of    the 

pitched  higher,  had  held  up  joint  ■  appearances,    the    one 

well.  held  in  Freeport.  Alton,  when 

By  Rail  and  Steamship       Lincoln  and  Douglas  spoke 

Horace  White  of  The  Trib-  there>  had  about  6'000  innab" 
une,  who  had  covered  each  i,tants  £6>332  m  the  186Q  cen, 
debate  and  forwarded  tran-| 
scripts  of  the  speeches  taken 
in  shorthand  by  Robert  R.| 
Hitt,  also  employed  by  thisj 
newspaper,  seemed  tired,  too,! 
judging   from  his  final   dis- 


patch on  the  series  which 
lacked   the   enthusiasm   of 
earlier  ones.. 
"There  was  very  little  ex 
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sus]  and  was  a  typical  river 
town  of  the  period. 
Today  it  is  a  city  of  more 

atement  manifest  in  the  city  than   50)ooO-a  part  of   the 

[Alton]  during  the  forenoon 


[of  Oct.  15],"  White  wrote, "  be- 


complex  of  industrial   com- 
munities  grouped  near   St. 


yond  the  constant  arriving  of  Loim  on  the  I1Unois  sjde  o[ 

tPh    n    irK      l  Gt  °0UntAry  3nd  the  Mississippi.  There  are  oil 
the  neighboring  towns.  A  train 

of  eight  to  10  cars  came  down 
from  Springfield,  Carlinville, 
and  other  stations  on  the  Al- 
ton &  Chicago  railroad;  'and 
the  steamer  White  Cloud 
brought  up  a  full  load  from 
St.  Louis. 
"The  whole  number  in  at- 


refineries  in  the  vicinity,  a 
glass  company  and  a  cartridge 
works. 

A  rather  more  sprightly  ac- 
count of  the  crowd  behavior 
in  Altoq  on  the  debate  day 
than  White  sent  The  Tribune 
was  written  by  the  reporter 


tendance  upon  the  discussion 
was  probably  between  four 
and  five  thousand  [other  esti- 
mates ran  a  little  higher].  By 
mutual  agreement  the  friends 
of  the  respective  candidates 
made  no  processions  or  other 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm. 


Douglas,  wrote  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York 
Post,  in  failing  voice,  spoke 
slowly  but  it  seemed  as  if 
"  every  tone  went  forward  sur- 
rounded and  enveloped  by  an 
echo,  which  blunts  the  sound 
and  utterly  destroys  the  word. 
You  hear  a  voice,  but  catch  no 
meaning." 

Takes  Fling  at  Buchanan 

Nevertheless,  the  Little 
Giantj  as  Douglas  was  called, 
bored  in  on  Lincoln  as  vocifer- 
ously as  he  had  on  the  six 
preceding  joint  speaking  oc- 
casions held  by  the  two,  and 
also  took  a  fling  at  his  fellow 
Democrat,  President  Buchan- 
an, with  whom  he  was  at  war 
over  the  slavery  question,  and 
who  had  tried  to  tell  him 
how  Lo  vote. 

Heckled  by  a  member  of 
the  crowd,  Douglas  replied 
that  the  Buchanan  forces  were 
helping  Republicans  every- 
where in  Illinois,  and  drew 
applause  when  he  said  he 
had  told  Buchanan,  "You  did 
not  elect  me.  I  represent  Illi- 
nois, and  I  am  accountable 
to  Illinois,  as  my  constituency, 
and  to  God;  but  not  to  the 
President  or  any  other  power 
on  earth."  . 

Lincoln  was  amused  at 
Douglas'  outburst  against  his 
own  party,  and  got  the  crowd 
to  laughing  when  he  ex- 
claimed: "Go  it,  husband  — 
Go  it  bear! "  Then  he  asked  if 
Buchanan  didn't  have  as  much 
right  as  Douglas  to  be  incon- 
sistent. Had  Douglas  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  being  on  all 
sides  of  all  questions? 

Combats  Douglas'  Doctrine 

Lincoln  also  denied  an  as- 


for  the  Alton  Daily  Courier, 
as   follows: 

"By  the  hour  of  12  the 
great  American  people  had 
taken  possession  of  the  city. 
[They]  went  up  and  down  the  scrtion  ^  D°"glas  that  he  had 
streets,  hurrahed  for  Lincoln  ccomPlai»ed  of  the  Dred  Scott 
j  u  ^  j  j-  -r^  ,  Supreme  court  decision  be- 
and   hurrahed  for  Dougla,,  ^   u   hdd  ^   a  NegrQ 

crowded  the  auction  rooms.  could  not  be  a  citizcn  of  tho 
thronged  the  stores  of  our,  United  States.  His  objection  to 
merchants,  shook  fists  and  the  decision,  he  said,  was  that 


talked  loudly,  mounted  boxes 
and  cried  the  virtues  of  Pain 
Killer,  mustered  to  the  eating 
saloons  and  did  not  forget 
the  drinking  saloons  —  were 
here,  there  and  everywhere, 
asserting  their  privileges  and 
maintaining  their  rights." 


it  was  "  a  portion  of  a  system 
or  scheme  to  make  slavery  na- 
tional in  this  country." 

He  was  in  combat  with 
Douglas'  doctrine,  he  added, 
because  it  had  "  a  tendency  to 
dehumanize  the  Negro,  to  take 
away  from  him  the  right  of 
ever  striving  to  be  a  man. 


1  combat  it  Lthe  doctnnej, 
Lincoln  declared,  "  as  being 
one  of  the  thousand  things 
constantly  done  in  these  days 
to  prepare  the  public  mind 
to  make  property,  and  nothing 
but  property;  of  the  Negro  in 
all  the  states  of  this  Union." 

Douglas  Closes  Series 

Douglas,  closing  the  Alton 
appearance  and  the  debate 
series,  said  that  the  only  use 
made  of  the  slavery  question 
in  the  campaign  was  to  create 
sectional  strife. 

He  repeated  an  assertion 
he  had  pounded  into  his  au- 
diences' minds  many  times  be- 
fore: Let  each  state  and  terri- 
tory do  what  it  pleased  on  the 
question,  and  mind  its  own 
business.  The  slavery  question 
would  then  settle  itself. 

"  I  care  more  for  the  great 
principle  of  self-government 
.  .  .  than  I  do  for  all  the  Ne- 
groes in  Christendom,"  he  de- 
clared. "  I  would  not  endanger 
the  perpetuity  of  this  Union, 
I  would  not  blot  out  the  great 
inalienable  rights  of  the  white 
men,  for  all  the  Negroes  that 
ever  existed." 

Both  Stick  to  Guns 

And  so  the  great  debates 
ended,  with  both  participants 


unswerving  from  the  positions 
they  continuously  held  thru- 
out  the  series — Lincoln  view- 
ing the  Negro  with  compassion 
and  working  for  his  better- 
ment; Douglas  content  that 
colored  people  remain-  in 
slavery. 
One    hundred   years    have, 

passed  and  the  fluent  antago- 
nists of  those  days  are  buried 
in  Illinois.  Lincoln's  body  is 
in  Oakridge  cemetery  in 
Springfield,  where  it  has  lain 
since  his  assassination  in  1865; 
and 'where  there  are  a  million] 
visitors  a  year. 

Douglas  died  in  1861.  His 
tomb  is  within  a  tall  monu- 
ment in  a  memorial  park  at 
35th  st.  and  Lake  Park  av., 
where  his  family  once  lived. 
On  summer  days  as  many  as 
100  people  may  go  there.  Pop- 
ulation shifts  have  now  placed 
the  tomb  where  live  Chicago 


Negroes— the  people  for  whom 
Douglas  had  only  contempt. 


Douglas 


In  the  jinal  debate  of  the 
famous  Lincoln-Douglas  series 
of  1858,  held  at  Alton  on  Oct. 


15,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  again 
accused  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  Republicans  of  splitting 
the  country  on  the  slavery 
issue,  saying: 

"  Why  can  we  not  .  .  .  have  j 
peace.  Why  should  we  .   .   . 
allow  a  sectional  party  to  agi-j 
tate  this  country,  to  array  the  i 
north  against  the  south,  and| 
convert  us  into  enemies  in- 
stead of  friends,  merely  that 
a  few  ambitious  men  may  ride 
into    power    on    a    sectional 
lobby?  How  long  is  it  since 
these  ambitious  northern  men 
wished  for  a  sectional  organ- 
ization? Did  any  one  of  them 
dream  of  a  sectional  party  as 
long   as  the   north   was   the 
weaker  section  and  the  south 
the  stronger? 

"Then  all  were  opposed  to 
sectional  parties;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  north  obtained  the 

majority  in  the  House  and 
I  Senate  by  the  admission  of 
(California,  and  could  elect  a| 
President  without  the  aid  of 
southern  votes,  that  moment  i 
ambitious  northern  men 
formed  a  scheme  to  excite  the 
north  against  the  south,  and 
make  the  people  be  governed 
in  their  votes  by  geographical 
lines,  thinking  that  the  north, 
being  the  stronger  section, 
!  would  outvote  the  south,  and 
consequently  they,  the  lead- 
ers, would  ride  into  office  on 
a  sectional  lorjby. 

"...  The  question  for  us 
to  determine  in  Illinois  now, 
as  one  of  the  free  states,  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing, 
having  become  the  majority 
section,  to  enforce  a  doctrine 
on  the  minority  which  we 
would  have  resisted  with  our 


hearts'  blood  had  it  been  at- 
tempted on  us  when  we  were 
in  a  minority.  How  has  the 
south  lost  her  power  as  the 
majority  section  in  this  union 
and  how  have  the  free  states 
gained  it,  except  under  the 
operation  of  that  principle 
which  declares  the  right  of 
the  people  of  eachNstate  and 
each  territory  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions in  their  own  way? 
Asks  a  Question 

"...  Under  that  principle 
the  number^of  free  states  in- 
creased until  ...  we  have 
grown  to  be  the  majority  of 
states  of  the  whole  union  with 
the  power  to  control  the  House 


of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
and  the  power,  consequently, 
to  elect  a  President  by  north- 
ern votes,  without  the  aid  of  a 
southern  state. 

"Having  obtained  this 
power  under  the  operation  of 
that  great  principle,  are  you 
now  prepared  to  abandon  the 
principle  and  declare  that 
merely  because  we  have  the 
power  you  will  wage  a  war 
against  the  southern  states 
and  their  institutions  until 
you  force  them  to  abolish 
slavery  everywhere?  " 


ery?  What  is  it  ^at  we  hold 
most  dear  amongst  us?  Our 
own  liberty  and  prosperity. 

"  What  has  ever  threatened 
our  liberty  and  prosperity, 
save  and  except  for  this  insti- 
tution of  slavery?  If  this  is 
true,  how  do  you  propose  to 
improve     the     condition     of 


Lincoln 


Verbatim  extracts  from.Lin- 
coin's  remarks  follou: 

"The  sentiment  that  con- 
templates the  institution  of 
slavery  in  this  country  as  a 
wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  is  the 
sentiment   around   which   all! 

|  their  actions,  all  their  argu- 
ments circle,  from  which  all 
their  propositions  radiate. 
They  look  upon  it  as  being  a  J 
moral,  social,  and  political 
wrong;  and  while  they  contem- 
plate it  as  such,  they  neverthe- 
less have  due  regard  for  its 
actual  existence  among  us, 
and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory 

way,  and  to  all  constitutional 
obligations  thrown  about  it. 
"Yet,  having  a  due  regard 
for  these,  they  desire  a  policy 
in  regard  to  it  that  looks  to  its 
not  creating  any  more  danger. 
They  insist  that  it  should,  as 
far  as  may  be,  be  treated  as  a 
wrong;  and  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  treating  it  as  a  wrong 
is  to  make  provision  that  it 
shall  grow  no  larger.  They 
also  desire  a  policy  that  looks 
to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at 
some  time,  as  being  wrong. 

"He  Is  Misplaced" 

"  .  .  .1  have  said,  and  I  re- 
peat it  here,  that  if  there  be  a 
man  amongst  us  who  does  not 
think  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  wrong  in  any  one  of 
the  aspects  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  he  is  misplaced,  and 
ought  not  to  be  with  us. 

"  .  .  .On  this  subject  of 
treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and 
limiting  its  spread,  let  me  say 
a  word.  Has  anything  ever 
threatened  the  existence  of 
this  union  save  and  except  for 
this  very  institution  of  slav- 


things  by  enlarging  slavery 
— by  spreading  it  out  and  mak- 
ing it  bigger?  You  can  have  a 
wen  or  cancer  upon  your  per- 
son and  not  be  able  to  cut  it 
out  lest  you  bleed  to  death; 
but  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure 
it  to  engraft  it  and  spread  it 
over  your  whole  body.  That 
is  no  proper  way  of  treating 
what  you  regard  a  wrong. 

"  You  see  this  peaceful  way 
of  dealing  with  it  as  a  wrong — 
restricting  the  spread  of  it, 
and  not  allowing  it  to  grow 
into  new  countries  where  it 
has  not  already  existed.  That 
is  the  peaceful  way,  the  old- 


fashioned  way,  the  way  in 
which  the  fathers  themselves 
set  us  the  example. 

"On  the  other  hand  .  .  . 
there  is  a  sentiment  which 
treats  it  [slavery]  as  not  being 
wrong.  That  is  the  Democrat- 
ic sentiment  of  this  day.  .  .  . 
You  may  turn  o"Ver  everything 
in  the  Democratic  policy  from 
beginning  toend  .  .  .  it  every- 
where carefully  excludes  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  it.  That  is  the  issue 
that  will  continue  in  this  coun- 
try when  these  poor  tongues 
of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself 
shall  be  silent." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Aug.  23,  1858:  The  Tribune's  report 
of  Ihe  Lincoln-Douglas  joint  debate  at 
Ottawa  says:  "  When  Lincoln  concluded 
his  masterly  and  crushing  indictment 
and  conviction  amidst  the  applause  of 
thousands  of  voices,  Douglas  sprang  to 
his  feet  to  reply.  His  face  was  livid  with 
passion  and  excitement.  Air  his  plans 
had  been  demolished,  and  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  criminal's  box  to  answer 
;to  the  indictment.  We  have  never  seen 
;a  human  face  so  distorted  with  rage.  He 
resembled  a  wild  beast  in  looks  and 
gestures,  a  maniac  in  language  and  ar- 
gument. He  made  no  adequate  reply  to 
any  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  save  to  call  everybody  liars  who  al- 
leged or  believed  them." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Aug.  24,  1858:  The  Tribune  accuses 
Douglas  of  "  rank  and  palpable  forgery  " 
in  hrs  first  debate  with  Lincorh: 

"The  shameless  effrontery  which 
impelled  Douglas  to  falsify  the  record 
in  his  Ottawa  speech — to  read  resolu- 
tions passed  by  a  district  convention  in 
Aurora  as  the  platform  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  adopted  at  Springfield  in 
1854,  and  fa  connect  Lincoln's  name 
with  the  radical  sentiments  therein  ex- 
pressed— has  reacted  upon  him  with 
tremendous  effect.  This  newspaper's 
prompt  exposure  of  the  fraud  was  a 
bombshell  in  the  Douglas  camp.  Of- 
ficers and  soldiers  alike  stood  aghast  at 
the  hardihood  of  their  chief.  His  blind- 
est worshippers  admitted  that  the 
dodger  had  been  cornered  and  beaten." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Aug.  25,  1858:  Douglas  promised  in 
his  debate  with  Lincoln  at  Ottawa  that 
in  their  next  meeting  at  Freeport,  "  I 
will  bring  him  to  his  milk."  The  Trib- 
une professes  ignorance  of  his  mean- 
ing: 

"Douglas  is  clearly  laboring  under 
some  strong  delusion.  How  can  he  ever 
hope  to  bring  Long  Abe  to  his  milk? 
If  in  his  sick  and  weak  state  he  needs 
milk,  let  him.  advertise  for  a  wet  nurse. 
Asses'  milk  is  said  to  be  good  for  in- 
valids in  his  condition." 

[The  phrase,  napo  obsolete,  meant  to 
bring  a  person  to  a  proper  realization  of 
his  duty  or  condition.  It  referred  to  the 
way  to  teach  a  wearding  calf  how  to  f&ed 
itself  from  a  bucket  of  milk.] 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Aug.  31,  1858:  The  essence  of  ihe  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  at  Freeport  as  dis- 
tilled by  The  Tribune: 

"  Lincoln  says  that  if  slavery  is  kept 
out  of  the  territories,  he  will  vote  for 
the  admission  of  any  state  that  may  be 
made  out  of  those  territories.  Douglas 
endorses  the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  the 
Supreme  court  which  declares  that  slav- 
ery goes  into  the  territories  by*  virtue  of 
the  Constitution  and  that  the  people  can- 
j  not  keep  it  out.  As  Lincoln  said,  Douglas 
I  is  afraid  we  will  all  pull  togethei  to  ac- 
complish an  actual  and  present  purpose 
I — to   push   back   the~.surge   of   slavery 
I  beating  at'  our  gates..  He  will  be  fatally 
disappointed  if  he  expects  us  try  do  any- 
thing else." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  the  Tribune  and  other  s-purccs 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Sept.  1,  1858:  A  description  of  Lincoln 
at  Ottawa  by  an  eastern  journalist  who 
had  never  ieen  him  befoje: 

"  He  is  very  tall,  slender  and  angular, 
awkward  in  gait  and  attitude.  His  face  is 
sharp,  large-featured  and  unprepossess- 
ing. I  must  confess  that  Long  Abe  is  not 
comely.  But  stir  him  up  and  the  fire  of 
his  genius  plays  on  every  feature.  His 
eye  glows  and  sparkles;  every  lineament 
grows  brilliant  and  expressive,  and  you 
have  before  you  a  man  of  rare  power 
and  strong  magnetic  influence.  I  was 
convinced  that  he  has  no  equal  as  a 
stump  speaker.  He  is  more  fluent  than 
Douglas  and  in  all  the  a^ts  of  debate 
fully  his  equal." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Sept.  2,  1858:  Responsibility  for  the 
controversy  over  slavery  has  been  tossed 
into  Douglas'  lap  by  the  Tribune: 

"When  Douglas  brought  forward  his 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise in  1854,  he  set  in  motion  a  series 
of  causes  which  have  been  disastrous.  He 
inaugurated — we  believe  wickedly — an 
agitation  that  has  interrupted  the  regu- 
lar course  of  legislation  and  also  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  Union.  With 
him  removed  from  the  Senate,  the  South 
would  recede  from  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands she  has  made  and  agree  to  re- 
turn to  the  principles  on  which,  before 
the  day  of  this  dangerous  demagog,  all 
men  united.  He  is  the  only  stumbling 
block  in  the  pacification  of  the  nation." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Sept.  3,  1858:  Capture  of  an  American 
slave  ship  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  by  an 
American  cruiser  has  been  reported 
from  Key  West  and  confirmed  by  offi- 
cials in  Washington.  The  slaver  was  the 
brig  Echo,  formerly  the  Putnam,  and  her 
captor  was  the  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin.  The 
Echo  refused  to  heave  to  when  a  shot 
was  fired  across  her  bows  and  obeyed 
only  when  another  shot  damaged  her 
rigging.  She  was  carrying  350  Negroes 
from  the  Congo  region;  100  others  had 
died  on  the  voyage.  The  slaves  were  de- 
livered to  a  U.  S.  marshal  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, S.  C.  Twelve  have  died  since  the 
capture.  The  Echo's  captain  is  said  to  be 
a  New  Englander.  ( 


100  YEARS. AGO 

i     from  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapb'ook 

Sept.  4,  1858:  Tardy  celebrations  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  cable  in  eastern  cities 
amuse  The  Tribune: 

"  Our  slow  countrymen  in  New  York 
and,  Philadelphia  have  lately  .been' mak- 
ing a  fuss  over  what  happened  long  ago. 
Out  west,  the  expitement  died  out  a  fort- 
night since,  and  we  are  ready  for  the 
next  novelty.  Will  the  old  fogies  down 
East  never  learn  to  be  prompt,  active,  up 
to  the  minute,  to  imitate  the  example 
furnished  them  by  the  young  West? 
Here,  our  people  took  the  thing  in  earnest 
when  the  news  of  the  great  event  ar- 
rived. They  burned  their  gunpowder, 
hallooed  themselves  hoarse,  got  glorious- 
ly drunk,  etc.  while  the  excitement  was 
up.  But  New  Yorkers  evidently  like  stale 
beer.  What  tortoises!  " 


100  YEARS  AGO 

jrom  llic  Tvibituc  and  oilier  sources 
For  "Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

■  Sept.  5, 1$5$:  Announcements  of  shows 
are  reappearing  in  The  Tribune's  adver- 
tising columns.  Manager  Van  Amburgh 
will  bring  his  merger  of  the  Great  Broad- 
way and  the  Mammoth  menageries  to  the 
Reservoir  lot  on  Adams  street  next  Mon- 
day. He  proclaims:  "  This  is  the  only 
moral  and  instructive  exhibition  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  been  visited  by 
more  people,  more  schools  and  more 
clergymen  ^and  their  families  than  any 
other  show  in  America."  At  North's 
Amphitheater,  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne, 
an  actress  of  distinction,  is  offering  a 
repertory  of  emotional  dramas.  Tonight, 
she  appears  in  "  Lucretia  Borgia,  or  the 
Poisoner  ";  next  Monday  night,  she  will 
give  "  Camille,  or  the  .Fate  of  a  Co- 
quette." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

jrom  the  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your' Historical  Scrapbook 

Sept.  10,  1858:  The  Tammany  society 
of  New  York  is  suspected  of  meddling 
in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  senatorial  cam- 
paign. The  Tribune  says: 
.  "  We  are  in  possession  of  information 
that  Douglas  has  appealed  to  Tammany 
for  aid.  This  society  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  most  desperate  adventurers 
and  political  intriguers  in  the  country. 
Douglas  is  an  honorary  member.  He  is 
said  to  have  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the  Tammany  leaders  to  implore  them 
to  help  him.  The  ambassador  brought 
home  a  promise  of  $50,000  to  be  used 
in  the  Illinois  campaign.  Irish  railroad 
laborers  are  to  be  imported  into  coun- 
ties where  there  is  a  clear  majority 
against  Douglas." 


